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of the crowd about him. I do not question his right of place, I am out of sympathy with him, that is all; and I regret that it should be so, for he is one whose love of art is pure and untainted with commercial-ism, and if 1 may praise it for nought else, I can praise it for this.
I have noticed that if I buy a book because I am advised, or because 1 think I ought, my reading is sure to prove sterile. II faut que cela vient de moi> as a woman once said to me, speaking of her caprices; a quotation, a chance word heard in an unexpected quarter. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Blackmore 1 read because I had heard that they were distinguished novelists ; neither touched me, I might just as well have bought a daily paper; neither like nor dislike, a shrug of the shoulders—that is all. Hardy seems to me to bear about the same relation to George Eliot as Jules Breton does to Millet—a vulgarisation never offensive, and executed with ability* The story of an art is always the same, ... a succession of abortive but ever strengthening efforts, a moment of supreme concentration, a succession of efforts weakening the final extinction. George Eliot gathered up all previous attempts, and created the English peasant; and following her peasants there came an end-lees crowd from Devon, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties, and, as they came, they faded into tjbte palest shadows until at last they appeared in red stockings, high heals and were lost in the chorus of opera. Mr. Hardy was the first step down. His work is what dramatic critics would call good, honest.. Besant, Mr. Buchanan. There is no tracei t^**
